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The scene is laid in Britain, in the early part of the 
reign of Domitian, whilst Julius Agricola retained the 
government of that country. 
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THE WINTER^S TALE. 



CHAPTER I. 

It was more than seventeen hundred years 
ago, and a stormy evening in November ; a 
cold and piercing wind, accompanied by a 
thick fall of snow, swept over a wide extent 
of down, the dreariness of which was, at the 
best of seasons, unbroken by hill or vale, 
grove or thicket. Yet through the drifting 
snow-storm, and over the wild waste, had 
two children to make their way ; whilst, to 
add to the discomfort of their situation, the 
day had well nigh closed, and they were yet 
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at some distance from their home. These 
youthful travellers were a boy .and girl, bro- 
ther and sister; the first about twelve or 
thirteen years of age, tall and robust, whilst 
his weaker / companion might not be more 
than eight or nine. Both were healthy, 
well-looking children, with bright dark eyes 
and clear complexions. Their clothing, 
chiefly composed of coarse woollen cloth, 
was well adapted to the climate. Each wore 
a short cloak : the boy's, composed of the 
same material as the other parts of his dress, 
was of a deep blue colour ; whilst the skins 
of wild cats, neatly sewn together, formed 
a yet warmer covering for his sister. She 
carried in her hand a neatly made wicker 
basket. The boy's equipment was completed 
by a sort of dirk, or long knife, with copper 
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blade and horn handle^ stuck into his girdle^ 
and a spear, which holding in one hand, he 
with the other conducted his sister. The 
knowledge and acquirements of these two 
children may be very briefly enumerated, al- 
though, in truth, they exceeded 'that which 
was common to their age and country ; for 
the boy, thanks to the occasional instruct 
tions of a very good and holy man, who 
had come from another country to teach 
these poor islanders the knowledge of the 
true God,^ — thanks, 1 say, to the pains of 
this good man, the boy Morgan had learnt 
to read. This was the circumstance which, 
joined to the blessing of having been bom 
of Christian parents, distinguished Morgan 
from other lads of his age and class; 
for most, hke him, could use their spear. 
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and wage succeesful war against the wild 
animals of the forest: most were fleet of 
foot^ and quick of sight; could guide a 
coracle with dexterity, or swim the deepest 
rivers when they had none. All these things, 
useful in their way, could Morgan do, and 
some other things which were far less use- 
ful. Gifted with a clear voice, and a good 
noiemory, he could sing or recite songs of 
great length, which recounted the warlike 
deeds of his ancestors, chiefly exercised 
against their countrymen, the inhabitants 
of some adjoining district; or he would sing 
of the fabulous explojjis of Merlin, believed 
in those ignorant times to have been a pow- 
erful wizard or enchanter. ' The little girl, 
less instructed than her brother, but active 
and hardy, could already make herself of 
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Use in various ways. She assisted her mothet 
and old Brengwain, the only domestic, ex- 
cepting a swineherd, whom the family could 
now maintain^ She could turn the cakes, 
set to bake upon the embers, with greater 
skill and attention than did, in later times, 
the great king Alfred. She could seek wild 
herbs to flavour the pottage, or fetch cresses 
from the brook; and already, with small 
but dexterous fingers, could fashion trifling 
articles of wicker-work, that work for which 
her country was so famous. 

Such were the children whose situation 
we have described. .Warmly clad, and ac- 
customed to brave the inclemency of the 
weather, they for a time held steadily on 
their course ; but when the air became so 
thick with the fast-falling snow as to pre- 
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vent their any longer discerning those slight 
landmarks which to their experienced eyes 
had been sufficient to guide them across the 
waste, they began to repent of the previous 
loitering to which they owed their present 
embarrassments. They had been sent by 
their mother, early in the day, (with some 
provisions for their own use,) to convey to 
the. good Father Aidan, before alluded to, 
some trifling gift which, in his solitude, she 
deemed might be acceptable. The morn- 
ing was fine. They crossed the plain with 
nimble steps, reached the lowly hut of the 
good father, on the outskirts of a forest, but 
found its tenant absent. Here, however, 
they rested, and refreshed themselves with 
the noontide meal provided by their mother. 
Then placing her gift where Father Aidan, 
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on his return, coald not fail to discover it, 
they closed the door of the hut, and com- 
menced then- journey homewards. With 
loitering steps they sldrted the margin of 
the forest ; now collecting nuts, which, 
ungathered, had fallen for very ripeness 
from their husks; now feasting on buUaces, 
which the early frosts had brought to per- 
fection ; and now may Gwyneth leisurely fill 
her basket with these dainties, for Morgan 
is in eager pursuit of a squirrel, or is stop- 
ping to watch the upward flight of that large 
bird of prey, whom his hasty steps have 
startled from the brake. 

Sooner than they expected, they found a 
short November day had nearly closed, and 
that a change in the weather was already 
taking place. With resolute steps, there- 
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fore, they left the precincts of the forest, to 
enter the wide-spreading plain which di- 
vided them from their home. For the space 
nearly of an hour they had steadily advanced 
through the rising storm; but at last its 
fury caused them to relax in their speed, 
and suggested to the minds of both the pos- 
sibility of wandering from the track* Sud- 
denly Morgan perceived, by his vicinity to 
a huge block of stone, that they had already 
slightly deviated from it. Drawing his sister 
forward, he exclaimed — 

*' Here, Gwyneth, we have reached the 
old temple. Make haste: we will get to 
the lee-side of one of these high stones, and 
wait till the storm somewhat abates ; it will 
not hold on at this rate all night, and pre- 
sently the moon will be up.*' 
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'' Oh ! brother/ replied the little girl, 
" let us not stop at that dismal place. We 
know where we are now, and shall not, may 
be, miss the track again ; and our . mother 
will be uneasy." 

" For which reason, if for no other,** an- 
swered Morgan, *' we will stay awhile where 
we are. If we try to make our way through 
the snow-storm, we maybe wandering about 
the plain all night. I cannot see an arm's- 
length before me, and had nearly run against 
this friendly stone before I was aware. 
Come in, I say. What ails thee?" 

Thus speaking, young Morgan half led, 
half pulled his sister within the circle of 
gigantic stones which have long been known 
under the title of Stonehenge. Then select- 
ing one so situated as to answer his present 
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purpose^ he set his back against it^ and, draw- 
ing Gwyneth close to his side, continued — 

" Now, Gw)meth dear, you are finely 
sheltered from the north-wind, and son^e- 
what too from the snow. Hark! there is 
hail pattering against our stone rampart : 
that change bodes us some good. The 
moon will come out presently; and then, 
with fresh breath, we shall scud over the 
plain, and reach home, after all, before the 
cakes are cold." 

'' Yes, Morgan," replied Gwyneth, al- 
most in a whisper, '^ perhaps; but this is 
such a dismal place ! " 

*' So you said before, Gwyneth ; but why 
is it worse than any other place ? For my 
part, I think it better than the open plain, 
in such weather as this." 



44 
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*' Old Brengwain tells^ brother^ of such 
shocking things which were done here long 
since. She says that many human beings, 
children, and men and women, were sacri- 
ficed here ; think of that, Morgan ! " 

I do think of it,*' replied the youth ; 
but the Druids, all that escaped the sword 
of the Romans, are gone far away to the 
north. I do not think there is a single 
Druid remaining in this part of the country." 

" But their victims, Morgan, — the dead 
— they remain.** 

'^ True, Gwyneth ; but they will not ap- 
pear again till the last day, when the Son 
of God will come, with all His holy angels> 
to judge the world.** 

" How know you that, brother ? did 
Father Aidan tell you so ? '* 
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'' He did ; and that all, whether dead or 
alive, Britons or Romans, must then appear 
before the judgment-seat of Christ/* 

^' Does Father Aidan know when that 
will be, Morgan ?*' 

'^ No, indeed, sister, he does not know, 
nor any one else either. Of that day and 
that hour khoweth no man ; though some of 
our old people, since the Romans have come 
from the uttermost part of the earth to 
possess themselves of our country (which 
yet they affect to despise), are apt to believe 
that the world will shortly come to an 
end." 

^' The Romans have done us some ser- 
vice, at least,*' replied Gwyneth, '^ in deli- 
vering us from the Druids and their frightftil 
worship ; though Brengwain says, that the 
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country has never prospered since the Druids 
were driven from it." 

" The Druids could not have aided us, 
had they remained," replied Morgan ; *' but 
small thanks to the Romans for ridding us of 
them ; for do they not want us to worship all 
manner of false gods and goddesses, and in 
them all manner of wickedness ? — works of 
the devil. Father Aidan says, not less than 
the bloody rites of the Druids. But we will 
not talk of them just now, Gwyneth. Tell 
me rather of your journey the other day, 
with our mother, to the Villa (as these 

• 

proud strangers call it) at Thruxton : I 

know pretty well what passed there, but 

I shall like to hear your account of things." 

'* Oh ! brother, I was sadly frightened." 

** And with some reason, Gwyneth, on 
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that occasion ; but tell me what you saw^ 
and what you noticed^ as most curious at 
the Villa/' 

^' Well, then, to begin at the beginning, 
the Lady Valeria, you know, sent a litter, 
and a kindly greeting, to our mother, pray- 
ing her to come to Thruxton, as she had 
somewhat to communicate, and promising 
her a safe return, after the interview, to 
her own home." 

" A fine conveyance, truly," interrupted 
Morgan, " for the wife of a British prince ! 
a Roman litter, instead of her own curiously 
worked chariot. But go on, Gwyneth." 

*' There was room for one in this litter, 
and my mother consented that I should ac- 
company her. When we reached the Villa, 
fter.' ire I know not how n,»v step, of 
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very smooth stone to go up before we could 
enter the house^ and a row of high stone 
pillars, not nearly so high as these, but 
smooth and round. Well, we were taken 
into a room, and left by ourselves till the 
Lady Valeria should know of our coming ; 
so my mother sat down, and I began to 
look about me. The walls were beautifully 
coloured to imitate flowers and fruit, but 
they were not like the flowers and fruit of 
this country; and the floor of the room 
was the most curious thing of all. It was 
fashioned of difierent-coloured stones, put 
together so exactly as to form the shape of 
birds and beasts, and many other things I 
did not understand ; but I particularly no- 
ticed, in the middle part of this floor, a 
curious little fat man riding on a strange- 

c 
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looking animal with a long beard: there 
were little boys, some going before, and some 
coming after, who carried large bunches of 
green leaves and berries, I supposed for the 
creature to eat. I called my mother to look, 
and she said that there were many such 
animals in her own country, amongst the 
mountains to the north-west, and that she 
thought the goat (as she called it) was more 
like a goat than the rider was like a man. 
We had not, however, long to wait ; they 
came to shew us the way to another apart- 
ment, where we found the lady and two or 
three waiting-women, one of whom held in 
her arms a young child about the age of our 
little brother Madoc. This room was very 
grand, Morgan, and had more rich things in 
it than I should know how to describe. It 
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felt warm, although there was no smoke, 
excepting a little thin smoke which came 
from a sort of golden cup, and which smelt 
very sweet; and the lady herself was so 
stately and so beautiful ! Her hair was all 
drawn up to the back of her head, and 
round it she had a golden fillet. Her dress 
was looped up at her shoulders with gold, 
for her arms were bare ; neither was it 
made of woollen, like our mother*s, but of 
something soft and shining; it glistened 
like the back of a beetle I saw one day on 
a sunny bank." 

'^ Well," interrupted Morgan, ^' enough 
of the lady's dress ; only I think she will 
require a warmer if she remains through the 
winter in Britain. What said she T 

'' She received my mother graciously, and 
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smiled when she spoke a few words to me. 
I do not know what they were. By the 
help of one of the slaves standing by, my 
mother and the lady were able to under- 
stand each other. Then the Lady Valeria 
said that her young son (the child whom the 
slave held in her arms) was sickly, and she 
feared that he would not grow up to be 
strong Uke his brothers ; and that, if my 
mother would take him to her home, and 
Tear him with her own child, she would re- 
compense her with rich gifts. The lady 
said something about a dream that she had 
dreamed, which had put it into her mind to 
send her child to be amongst the Britons. 
My mother looked at the little child, and 
then said she would take charge of him, and 
be as careful of him as if he were her own. 
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but that she did not wish for a recompense. 
* But/ said the lady, * perhaps you are, or 
have been, one of the followers *of the 
Druids, as you term them ; and, in that 
case, I should fear to trust you with my 
child : your willingness to take the charge 
of him, without fee or reward, makes me 
distrust you.' ' I am no approver of the 
Druidical worship, lady,' replied my mother, 
' neither is my husband; nor do we regret its 
extinction in the land.' ^ Then,' said the 
lady, ' you will not object, I suppose, to sa- 
crifice to Jupiter ; and that will set my mind 
at ease ?' " 

" What said our mother ?" inquired 
Morgan. 

" She was silent for a few moments, 
and looked at me ; then she told the lady 
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plainly that she could not comply with her 
request ; and that, as the ceremony would 
Hot be binding on her conscience, it could 
avail nought for the safety of the child. 
^But/ she said, Mady, I will pledge the 
word of a British matron for his being tended 
with the same care that I would bestow were 
he my own child.' The lady looked sted- 
fastly at my mother, and said, * I fear that 
if you have forsaken the ancient superstition 
of your country, it has been only to embrace 
another, and perhaps a worse ; will you deny 
that you are one of that new and impious 
sect called Christians T My mother replied, 
' Lady, I dare not lie, and must therefore 
confess myself a sincere, but unworthy, be-^ 
liever in Christ.' The countenance of the 
Lady Valeria changed, and she looked an- 
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gry . I seized hold of my mother's vest ; for 
I feared they would drag her away, and 
perhaps put her to death : but, after a pause, 
the lady spoke again, though in a cold and 
haughty manner. ' Begone ! ' she said ; ' I 
take no advantage of your confession. My 
word was pledged for your safe return to 
your home, and the word of Varro's wife 
must be held sacred.' My mother took me 
by the hand, and, with an obeisance to the 
lady, silently withdrew. Glad was I when 
we left the Villa ; but I did not feel quite 
safe and happy, Morgan, till we reached our 
own home." 

*' It was nobly done of our mother," re- 
plied he, "and worthy is she to be descended 
from the brave Caradoc* But \% it not 

* Caractacus. 
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iShameful that his grandchild, and the wife 
of Cymbeline, should thus be treated — be 
sent for, insulted, and dismissed by the wife 
of a pett jh Roman captain ? But they are a 
hateful race, wicked as they are proud, and 
proud as — " 

" A half-taught British youth," inter- 
rupted a voice which seemed to proceed 
from an adjacent stone. 

Gwyneth clung closer to her brother, 
who grasped his spear more firmly. 

" If you cannot prevail on yourself to 
speak of your enemies like a Christian, at 
least speak not so loud," continued the 
voice; and Morgan recognised the mild 
accents of Father Aidan. *' Who was it, my 
son, that commanded us to love our enemies, 
and to do good to those who hate us ?" 
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" I cannot love a Roman^ father ; no 
Briton can ever do that." 

" You are not required to love him as 
you would a father or a brother ; but you 
must neither wish him ill, nor seek to injure 
him, because he may have injured you ; and 
you^ Morgan, whose father received the first 
knowledge of our blessed religion from a 
captive Roman whose life his clemency had 
spared, are more especially bound to exer- 
cise towards his countrymen the charity 
which our faith requires." 

** I know it is Father Aidan now," ex- 
claimed Gwyneth, "he speaks such good 
words." 

*' Are you but now aware of that, my 
child? But tell me what brought you 
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hither at such an hour, and in such un- 
kindly weather r 

Morgan quickly explained the misadven- 
tures of the day ; and Father Aidan, in re- 
ply, told how, in returning from some distant 
mission to his forest-home, he had been 
overtaken by the storm, and, like the chil- 
dren, had sought a partial shelter amongst 
the stones which composed the ancient 
temple. 

And now, children,** he continued, 
let us get on our way; the violence of 
the storm is somewhat abated, and the 
moon will give us some light. If we remain 
longer here, our limbs will stiffen with the 
cold ; and I freely own that I am not yet 
inured to the climate of my ancestors.** 



€€ ~ 
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• "Are you a Briton, then, father?" in- 
quired Morgan. 

"By birth, my son: and this circum- 
stance induced the good Bishop of Lyons to 
make choice of me for this mission, in pre- 
ference to many better and more learned 
men ; deeming that my zeal for the conver- 
sion of my poor countrymen might in some 
degree atone for deficiency in other gifts. I 
will see you to your home, children. Your 
good parents always give me kindly wel- 
come ; and I have that in my bosom which 
will amply repay their hospitality this night" 

" What is it, father?" inquired Gwyneth ; 
" is it a bird, or some pretty little beast T 

" Neither, little one ; it is a roll of 
parchment, on which is transcribed a por- 
tion of the Acts of the blessed Apostles. I 
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will commit it to your care, Morgan, that 
you may study it yourself, and read it to 
your parents." 

At a steady pace, such as fitted the ad- 
vanced age of Father Aidan, the party pro- 
ceeded over the wintry waste. The weather 
had mended, and Gwyneth trudged on 
without complaining of fatigue. Occasion- 
ally they heard the howlings of a wolf ; but 

she feared him not. Father Aidan carried 

* 

a stout staff, headed with stone, which 
served to help him on his way, and was, 
besides, no despicable weapon of defence. 
Morgan had his spear, and, ere he left the 
stones, was careful to ascertain that his dirk 
was safely deposited in his girdle ; and 
Gwyneth, setting aside her fear of the 
Druids, was a stout-hearted little girl. At 
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the end of another half-hour, the country 
became rather less barren, and they found 
themselves amongst bushes and stunted trees 
familiar to them all. They had now to de- 
scend a steepish hill ; and long before they 
reached its base, a glimmering light — which, 
as they well knew, proceeded from their 
home-^^was joyfully recognised by Morgan 
and Gwyneth. The dwelling of Cymbeline 
was partly hollowed out of the steep bank 
at the foot of whicn it was placed, and 
partly formed of turf and stones ; whilst two 
wings, as they might be termed, of wattle- 
work, accommodated the servants and cattle. 
Cymbeline had more than once looked 
anxiously forth for the return of his children. 
He knew that, had they left the hut of 
Aldan in reasonable time, they must have 
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arrived at home before the storm had 
reached its height. What had detained 
them^ he knew not ; but he did know the 
courage and sagacity of his son, and ever 
and anon he spoke of both to his wife, who 
patiently Ustened^ and hfted her heart in 
secret prayer to Heaven for the preservation 
of her children. Old Brengwain sat cower- 
ing over the embers, turning her cakes, and 
muttering to herself, "Ay, ay, the lad is 
over-venturesome, and the precious little 
one will follow wherever he leads the way. 
I saw more ravens flitting round the place 
to-day than I have noticed for this year 
and more." 

" And think you not, old woman, they 
have scented the carcass of the foal that 
died this morning, and which, if Gwaith 
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have not removed, as I bade him, we shall 
have worse visitants than the ravens. The 
wolves will not fail to have their share." 

The recollection of the wolves seemed 
to urge Cymbeline to take some active 
measures for the recovery of his children ; 
and, seizing his spear, he was about to 
leave his rustic hall, when it was hastily 
entered by Father Aidan and his young 
companions. All was speedily explained ; 
gently did Colma chide her truant children ; 
much kindly greeting did she give to the 
venerable man ; while Brengwain marvelled 
they should have escaped unhurt from the 
magic circle of stones, which mortal never, 
as she averred, had been able to number 
aright, nor ever would, so long as they 
should stand. Cymbeline bade her hold 
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her peace, and serve the supper, which had 
been delayed till long past the usual hour. 
Plentifully, though not sumptuously, the 
board was spread; and all, including the 
two domestics, gathered round it — all but 
the infant Madoc, who had long been sleep- 
ing in his cradle. The good Father Aidan 
prayed for a blessing on the meal, to which 
all did ample justice. Gwyneth's nuts and 
wild-plums were not forgotten ; and she, in 
the joyful benevolence of her heart, wished 
that every body in Britain had such a shel- 
ter from the storm, and such a meal to 
refresh them after the fatigues of the day. 
'' It is very sad that people should be obliged 
to feed hke the swine, upon acorns and 
beech-nuts, as I have heard they do in the 
barbarous parts of the country : the beech- 
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nuts are not much amiss ; but I never could 
eat a whole acorn in my life/' 

*' Peace, little one,** said her father, 
kindly patting her on the head ; '^ the holy 
man is about to speak : such as you should 
be seen, and not heard." 

Again the grace was said ; then, draw- 
ing from his vest the precious roll. Father 
Aidan read a chapter of that portion of 
Scripture which he had lately rendered 
into the British tongue. With simple, ear- 
nest words he then explained the doctrine 
delivered by the blessed apostles, and en- 
deavoured to impress its truths on the 
minds of his hearers. All listened with 
attention. Neither Gwaith or Brengwain 
understood much of what was said ; their 
minds were very dark, and they clung to 
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many of their ancient superstitions ; but 
they knelt devoutly with the rest of the 
family when Aidan pronounced the simple 
phrase^ *' Let us pray."* He prayed that 
all there present might be built up in the 
faith of Christy and^ through His mediation^ 
obtain remission of their sins; that they 
might be delivered from the evil one, and 
enabled, by the help of the Holy Spirit, to 
resist his temptations> and to approve them- 
selves the faithful soldiers and servants of 
Christ, even, if need were, to the death. He 
prayed for the conversion of all heathen 
people, whether Britpns or Romans; and 
that the good seed which had been sown, 
and was now springing up in the land, 
might take deep jroot, and prevail more 
and more, spreading its branches like the 
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grain of mustard-seed in Holy Scripture. 
Such were the heads of the good Father 
Aidan's prayer to .the Ahnighty; then bless- 
mg the little flock committed to his charge, 
they rose, and exchanging mutual good 
wishes for safe and sound repose, the family 
retired to their respective beds. The wind 
still blew gustily round their dwelling ; but 
ere Gwyneth had well begun to listen to 
the fitful sound, her eyes had closed, and 
she was asleep. 



CHAPTER II. 



2r]^^ Caytitoe* 



The storm had ceased^ and^ although the 
air was slightly frosty, the sun shone brightly 
forth ; and, under the influence of its kindly 
rays, the snow which had fallen the pre- 
ceding evening was fast melting away. 
Father Aidan took a kindly leave of Colma 
ani her children, and, attended by his host, 
once more bent his steps towards his forest- 
home. Cymbehne, on finding himself alone 
with the good father, communicated to him 
his apprehension lest some evil consequence 
should result from the late interview of his 
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wife with the Roman lady^ such as might 
expose his family to persecution^ and to 
avoid which, he had even thought of re- 
moving his residence to another quarter of 
the country. 

"Think not of it,** replied the priest; 
" the Lady Valeria is honourable, according 
to Roman ideas of honour ; she will not 
forfeit her word by betraying your wife to 
the magistrates : nor, were such her wish, 
would she, as I believe, have the power to 
injure her. The policy of the present gover- 
nor is to conciliate the Britons ; and, unless 
he receive absolute commands from Caesar 
to the contrary, or the Britons themselves 
^xasperate him by a renewal of hostilities, 
he will leave them unmolested in regard to 
religion : nor will Agricola thank the indi- 
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vidual^ who, by bringing the subject before 
him, should force his attention to that which 
both humanity and policy incline him to 
overlook. The days of persecution may 
come, Cymbeline, and the Christians of 
Britain may be called upon to drink of that 
bitter cup in common with the saints of 
other countries: this is but too probable. 
Let us, then, during the present interval of 
peace, carefully nurse our infant Church ; 
nor suffer any rash and ill-timed attempts 
to shake off the Roman yoke, to deluge the 
country again with blood, and retard the 
progress of that faith, which, whatever may 
be our lot in this world, can alone bring 
peace at the last." 

The eye of Cymbeline kindled as he re- 
plied, ^* Father, have you forgotten, or did 
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you never hear^ the words which the patri- 
cian Cornelius is reported to have spoken on 
his return to Rome ? — ' The Britons^ said he, 
'will never forget that they have been free J ""* 
'* May the Almighty, in His own time, 
restore them the blessings of freedom," 
meekly replied the priest. ''I have con- 
versed, my son, in other countries, with 
men highly esteemed for the learning and 
wisdom of this world, and such I have 
heard to express their doubts of the dura- 
bility of the Roman power ; her eagle, they 
say, has taken too wide a flight, and the 
strength of the Roman empire is impaired 
by the vastness of its extent. When the 
Romans shall feel the necessity of confining 

* The story is told of a centurion named Festns, who is said 
thus to haye reported of the Britons to the emperor Trajan. 

\ 
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their dominion within narrower limits, the 
remote provinces, such as Britain, will be 
the first to regain their liberty. In the 
meantime, it is by the mercy of God that 
the evils of subjection to a foreign power 
are so greatly softened, and that, for those 
which remain, the people have — or I trust 
will have, if opportunity be offered — the 
supports and consolations of the Gospel; 
the good tidings, which, if faithfully deli- 
vered and thankfully received, Christ's 
Church in Britain will be, to the end of 
time, the strength and safeguard of the 
nation. Think on these things, noble Cym- 
beline ; and if it be the will of Providence 
that you should no longer move as a prince 
amongst your countrymen, yet be their 
friend, their guide, and their example/' 
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Thus they parted, and each pursued 
his solitary way : Cymbeline, in pursuit of 
his game, to survey from its heights the 
land which had once been subject to his 
sway ; the churchman to meditate and pray 
in the secluded nook, which sheltered, and 
barely sheltered him from the inclemency 
of the weather. 

Morgan, on the departure of his father 
and their guests, had hastened to the banks 
of the Avon, and springing into his light 
coracle, guided it swiftly down the quiet 
stream. And here let us leave him awhile 
to his amusement, that we may acquaint 
ourselves with other personages, one of 
whom, at least, will share with Morgan and 
Gwyneth whatever of interest may be found 
in the following pages. 
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At no great distance from the dwelling 
of Cymbeline stood a rude cabin, the inha- 
bitants of which, not less rude than it, con- 
sisted of an old man and woman, named 
Mordred and Ursil, natives of the country, 
and of a young girl, about eleven years of 
age, who, by birth a Roman, was their cap- 
tive and their slave. In the general slaugh- 
ter which had attended a successful attack 
on a Roman colony, and under the influence 
of some unwonted feeling of pity on the 
part of Mordred, the life of this girl, then 
an infant in the cradle, had been spared ; 
and when, on the advance of a Roman force 
to the relief of the place, the Britons found 
themselves obliged to retire, still, through 
blood, and fire, and smoke, Mordred con- 
veyed the child in safety, and finally con- 
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signed her to the care of his wife, with an 
injunction to tend and rear her. Great was 
Ursil's astonishment at such a command; 
and, as she long afterwards told Father 
Aidan, she considered Mordred as under 
the influence of some spell ; for never before 
had he been known to spare or save. At 
all events, the will of Mordred was potent 
as any spell in his own cabin ; and the babe, 
though with little shew of tenderness, was 
reared, and — however scantily fed, poorly 
clothed, and, as she advanced in years, 
roughly used — was not less healthy and 
robust than the children of the soil ; whilst 
her proud spirit and haughty temper gave 
testimony to her foreign birth. Ignorant, of 
course, what name she might have received 
from her parents, the old man and woman 
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addressed her, if in good humour, only by the 
general appellation — Child ; and if, as was 
more commonly the case, they were cross 
and spiteful, by some more ungracious or re- 
proachful epithet. When Father Aidan had 
heard her mournful history, he called her 
Perdita, and from that time she was known 
as Perdita in all the neighbouring cabins. 
Mordred and Ursil were heathens, and ob- 
stinately attached to the old customs and 
pagan rites of their country. Very ignorant 
were they ; and their young companion, as 
may be supposed, was not less so. Father 
Aidan, ever since his arrival in that part of 
the country, had, with unwearied patience, 
endeavoured to convey to this benighted 
family gome knowledge of the true faith, 
but hitherto in vain : the old couple would 
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not make the slightest effort to understand 
bis doctrine, and Perdita was equally averse 
to being instructed. Acquainted with her 
own disastrous history, and hating, with all 
her heart and soul, the Britons, as enemies 
of her people, she set her mind resolutely 
against any compliance which might assimi- 
late her with that detested race, or render 
her less worthy, as she fancied, of that 
family to which she constantly cherished 
the hope of being in time restored. No 
kindness of tone or manner could induce 
her to regard Father Aidan as a friend. She 
avoided him whenever it was possible, and 
closed her ears to his instructions, if there 
was no escape. There were, however, two 
exceptions to her hatred, Morgan and 
Gwyneth. Brought up in a very different 
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school^ they never missed an opportunity 
of shewing kindness to the destitute girl ; 
and she had been too long^ and too early, 
accustomed to their kindness, to scruple in 
accepting it. Not so, however, was it when 
their mother, Colma, after some fruitless 
attempts to induce old Ursil to provide her 
charge with warmer and more decent cloth- 
ing, sent to the cabin, for her use, a suit of 
clothes, similar to those worn by her own 
child. With taunting words the ill-temper- 
ed old woman presented Colma's gift ; and 
Perdita, indignant at the thought of becom- 
ing an object of British charity, spurned 
the proflfered boon, — still appeared in her 
scanty, tattered garments, and thus conti- 
nued through the autumn. At last, one 
wintry day, the pride of Perdita gave way ; 
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and thus it was. The three children had 
been amusing themselves with sliding on a 
frozen pool of water, till the delightful glow 
which healthy exercise only can give had 
spread itself through every limb. Poor 
Perdita could not help expressing a wish 
that she always felt as warm and comfort- 
able as she then did : '' But one cannot 
slide from morning till night ; and when I 
shall be driving those tiresome kine before 
me, by and by, I shall get as cold as ever. 
They move along like snails, and Ursil will 
not let me hurry them. You and Gwyneth 
have not that to do before you get your 
supper." 

*' No,'* replied Morgan ; " nor, if we had, 
should we feel the cold so much as you do ; 
for we have warm clothing.*' 
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'' You need not tell me that Gwyneth*s 
clothes are better than mine," replied Per- 
dita, somewhat sharply; ''any body with 
eyes may see that. If she is not warm with 
that new woollen vest bordered with hare- 
skin, I do not know who should be." 

'' Somebody else might have worn such 
a one, if they had pleased," answered Mor- 
gan, drily. 

The countenance of Perdita clouded 
over, as, in a somewhat sulky tone, she re- 
plied, '' I do not want such fine things." 
You want whole things," said Morgan, 
and that you cannot deny. Look at your 
almost naked feet ; and your coat, besides 
being thin and ragged, is become too short 
for you. I would not see Gwyneth go about 
in that half-clad manner for ever so much." 
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'^ Do not blame her, brother/* inter- 
rupted Gw3aieth, observing that Perdita was 
ready to cry with vexation; '^she cannot 
help it, you know." 

'* She can help it, Gwyneth ; and if she 
had the love for you and me that we have 
for her, she would help it." 

" I am sure," said Perdita, " I do not 
know how my being ragged and cold can 
harm you or your sister, unless you are 
ashamed of being seen with me ; and that, 
I suppose, is the case." 

'' Oh, no, indeed ; indeed that is not 
it," Gwyneth began ; but her brother inter- 
rupted her by saying- 

''You know, Perdita, very well, that 
such is not my meaning ; and that if you 
had no better garments than those you have 
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on, and no kind friend to give you any, I 
would sooner lose my best spear than speak 
to you as I did just now. But now, Perdita, 
I put it to yourself, — do you think that your 
refusing to wear the clothes which our mo- 
ther provided, and fashioned for you with 
her own hands, and choosing to go shivering 
about in that manner, rather than accept 
of a kindness from her, can be pleasing to 
Gwyneth and me. I think, if you had the 
regard for us which you have sometimes 
expressed, you would have accepted the 
garments, and worn them for our sakes." 

Unprepared for this appeal to her better 
feelings, Perdita remained for some moments 
silent and motionless ; her changing coun- 
tenance betokened some inward struggle,, 
but it was a short one. '^ I will wear the 
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clothes!** she presently exclaimed; and pro- 
nouncing these few words, she disappeared 
in the direction of Mordred's hut as fast as 
her nimble feet could carry her. Once re- 
solved on this sacrifice to friendship, Perdita 
delayed not a moment to accomplish it. 
Speedily arrayed in the rejected garments, 
she again sped forth, and presenting her- 
self at the entrance of Colma's dwelling, in- 
formed her, with the air and tone of an 
empress, that her gift was accepted; that 
the day might come when the wife of Cym- 
beline would rejoice in having conferred an 
obligation on one of Roman birth, and that, 
in the meantime, she wore the clothing 
in token of her goodwill to Morgan and 
Gwyneth ; — a discourse so little to the taste 
of old Brengwain, who was carding wool in 
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a corner of the apartment, that had she not 
been restrained by the presence of her mis- 
tress, it is probable that Perdita might have 
borne away on her shoulders some traces 
of the carding-comb. 

Let us now return to Morgan, whom we 
left rowing his coracle on the Avon. Not 
long had he thus amused himself, when he 
perceived, on a woody bank which fringed 
the river to his left, a herd of swine feeding ; 
and presently, from the t^posite side, ap- 
peared a wolf, who, entering the water, 
swam straight across the stream. ^' Some 
one must have roused him from his lair, 
or he would not be al>road at this hour/* 
thought Morgan. '^ However, being up and 
about, he wijlimake no ceremony of seizing 
one of old Mordred's hogs as soon as he 
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lands. His dogs are none of the best^ and 
Perdita will not be far off. I had best see 
to it" Then urging forward his light bark, 
he gained the spot where the wolf had 
landed, just as the piercing cries of an 
unhappy hog announced, with sufficient 
clearness, the arrival of the enemy. The 
wolf had fastened on his prey ; the remain- 
der of the herd were flying in all directions ; 
no dog was to be seen ; but the girl Perdita 
stood her ground courageously, armed with 
a stick of some strength and size. 

" Hold, Perdita ! " shouted Morgan, as 
he leaped on the bank ; *' for your life, 
strike him not." At the shout of Morgan, 
the wolf loosened his hold, and one thrust 
of his spear sent him howling into the 
thicket. Morgan pursued; but the ani- 
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mal, not dangerously wounded, had escaped 
through the brushwood, and was speeding 
his way across the country. Morgan, re- 
tracing his steps, found Perdita endeavour- 
ing to recover the scattered herd ; whilst the 
wounded hog had ceased his outcries, and, 
not being seriously hurt, was again search- 
ing for acorns amongst the faded herbage. ' 
It cost both Morgan and Perdita some 
time and trouble to collect the frightened 
animals. 

'' Why have you no dogs ?*' inquired 
Morgan. 

'^ Because," replied the girl, ^' Mordred 
has taken one to hunt with, and old Ursil 
chose to keep the other at home, for com- 
pany belike.** 

"Well, it's no matter; there was no 
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great harm done: but there might have 
been^ had you struck the wolf, Perdita, 
which I feared, when I first saw you with 
that great stick, you were about to do/* 

*' Not I,** replied Perdita: '^ I would have 
used the stick to defend myself; but what 
should I anger the wolf for, to save old 
Mordred'shog?" 

'* I thought you might have had some 
concern for the sufferings of the animal," 
replied Morgan ; '* and still more for Mor- 
dred's anger at its loss." 

'' He could but beat me, as he has done 
before; and better so, than that Roman 
blood should be endangered to save the life 
of a British hog." 

'' Why, truly," answered Morgan, " I 
question if the British wolf would have 
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shewn any respect for the Roman bloQd ; 
so^ though your reasons were none of the 
best^ you did well to keep the peace. But, 
come, now that we have got the hogs toge- 
ther again, let us move on. I will moor the 
coracle lo that stump, and help you to 
drive them homewards. I will speak to 
Mordred too, if I can meet with him; for 
though wolves do not often roam about at 
this time of day, they ought not to send 
you with the swine without a d9g.'' 

The party set forward, and clearing 
the shaggy brow with as much speed as 
the nature of their charge would permit, 
they reached an open space, from whence 
diverged two or more tracks, leading to dif- 
ferent parts of the country. In, the centre 
stood a rude pedestal of stone, surmounted 
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by a bust^ somewhat coarsely executed, and 
already discoloured by exposure to the vicis- 
situdes of a northern climate. 

''Know you what this means?" asked 
Morgan. 

'' Yes,** replied Perdita; ''it marks where 
the three roads meet." 

" So we, who know the country, could 
tell without this stone figure," replied Mor- 
gan, laughing; "it is the work of your 
countrymen, Perdita." 

" Surely," she replied ; " the Britons 
could not make it." 

" Nor worship it when made ; at least," 
added Morgan, correcting himself, "not 
now. That is one of the gods of the Ro- 
mans, Perdita." 

" What ! that head of stone ?" 
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''No, not properly the head of stone 
itself; but it is meant for the likeness of 
one of those false gods. This god of the 
Romans," continued Morgan, '' is supposed 
to protect thieves." 

'' How can you say so, Morgan ? " ex- 
claimed Perdita, angrily ; '' how should you 
know any thing of the matter?" 

''Because Father Aidan told me that 

much," answered Morgan. 

"Father Aidan is a bad man to say 

such things !" 

"You are a bad girl," rejoined Morgan, 
somewhat nloved in his turn, " to speak in 
that irreverent way of the holy man, and 
to deny so stoutly what you know nothing 
about." 

They proceeded some little way in si- 
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lence ; Morgan was the first to speak : — 
" Were you out in the snow-storm yester- 
day, Perditar 

"No; for old Ursil kept me at home 
all day to grind some com.** 

''It was all the better for you. Had 
you been with Gwjmeth and me, you would 
have fared worse." 

'' I do not think your arms ached like 
mine," answered Perdita, mournfully. 

" That is true,'* replied Morgan, in 
a tone of compassion ; '^ but cheer up, 
Perdita; you grow every day taller and 
stronger; and when you are a woman 
grown, Mordred and Ursil, if still living, will 
not have the power to treat you harshly ; 
nor, indeed, the wish, for they will be de- 
pendent upon you for all their comforts." 
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'' They will get none from me, I promise 
you," Perdita sturdily replied. 

'' Nay/' said Morgan, " I will never be- 
lieve that; you have not surely so bad a 
heart, Perdita T 

'^ No, indeed, I have not at all a bad 
heart : I would hurt no one who did not 
hurt me ; and, if I had the power, I would 
shew kindness to you or Gwyneth, or any 
one else who had been kind to me. Old 
Mordred and Ursil hate ine, and I hate 
them ; they spite me now, and when I can, 
I shall spite them." 

^'Ahr^said Morgan, remembering his 
own expressions the evening before, when 
overheard by Father Aidan, '' so I suppose 
we all are by nature." 

*' All are what ?" asked his companion. 
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'^ All haters and spiters of our enemies." 

^' To be sure we are,** replied the girl ; 
" it comes to us, as you say, naturally. All 
people who have any sense, I suppose, re- 
venge themselves on their enemies; and 
foolish people, too, for that matter; — at 
least I know that the silly lad Cloten, who 
lives on the other side of the river, will 
always throw dirt and stones at those 
who have offended him ; even he has sense 
enough to do that.'* 

'^According to your notion of things, 
then, Perdita, wise people are no better 
than fools in this respect." 

'^ There are no people so very foolish, 
I suppose, as to do good to their ene^ 
mies : did you ever hear of such your- 
self ?*• 
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'' Yes, I have ; Father Aidan has told 
me of many such.** 

"Oh! then/' said Perdita, "they were 
Christians, of course, if Father Aidan talked 
about them : — and," continued she, after a 
pause, " I have heard people say, Morgan, 
that your father, though he could not be a 
king, might have governed this province 
under the Romans, if he had not been a 
Christian/' 

" Perhaps he might," said Morgan, en- 
deavouring to check some angry recollec- 
tions, and speaking hastily ; " I do not 
know much about it :" then added, more 
coolly, " it is very true, Perdita, as I have 
been taught, that Christians are often called 
upon to renounce the honours and pleasures 
of this world, to abstain from revenge, and 
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many other things to which they may be 
naturally inclined^ and sometimes to lay 
down their lives for their religion." 

" That is a very hard religion, Morgan ; 
I shall never follow it." 

" Do not speak thus, Perdita ; you know 
not what you say. Father Aidan could ex- 
plain all these things to you far better than 
I can ; but you will not listen to him, and 
therefore it is that you know nothing, and 
that you say things which, some day or 
other, I hope you will be sorry for." 

Thus conversing, they reached the hut 
of Mordred; where Morgan, having ex- 
plained to Ursil the mishap of the morning, 
and by fair words averted, as he hoped, 
the wrath which threatened the luckless 
Perdita, returned to the river ; and whilst 
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he fulfilled his promise of providing Ursil 
with some fish for her supper, he thought 
much, and, for his age, deeply, on the un- 
converted state of poor Perdita, on whom 
it seemed impossible to make any favour- 
able impression. Suddenly it darted into 
his mind that Perdita had never been bap- 
tized ; and this, he thought, might be the 
cause of her impenitency. He tried to re- 
member all that Father Aidan had ever told 
him concerning the nature and object of 
baptism. He recollected that when his 
little brother had been baptized, the father 
had spoken of his being made a child of 
God, and of his having a new nature given 
him ; and so, though he could not arrange 
his ideas on this important subject with the 
clearness that he wished, he came to the 
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conclusioi\^ that baptism was the great 
thing wanting for Perdita, and that if she 
could obtain it^ some striking change would 
immediately take place in her mind and 
disposition. His first wish was now to 
converse with Father Aidan on the subject, 
and this he trusted to have an opportunity 
of doing on the following Sunday. Two days 
were to intervene ; and often did Morgan 
turn the subject over in his mind; sometimes 
pleasing himself with the idea of the father's 
ready acquiescence — accompanied, perhaps, 
with some commendation of his own zeal ; 
but oftener checking his hopes with the 
too probable consideration that, anxious as 
Father Aidan had ever shewn himself for 
the spiritual improvement of Perdita, he 
would not have overlooked, and least of 
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all neglected^ so important a circumstance^ 
had he thought it conducive to the object 
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It was no smoothly beaten road — no foot- 
path, even, well - trodden, and winding 
through cultivated enclosures, or by the 
side of sheltering hedges — which conducted 
Cymbeline, his wife, and their two elder 
children, to one of the first Christian 
churches erected in this country. It was 
early day : the sun, if risen, had no power 
to penetrate the fog of a dark November 
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morning; and although the district pecu- 
pied by Cymbeline and other British families 
might, by comparison with lower and richer 
tracts of the country, be considered dry 
and salubrious, yet was the course they 
had to pursue sufficiently dreary; to the 
bleak and shelterless waste succeeded rough 
and broken ground ; and, finally, the travel- 
lers had to thread the intricacies of that 
forest in whose deep recesses Father Aidan's 
earliest converts had, under his directions, 
reared the sacred edifice. No Sabbath-bell 
summoned the scattered flock from their 
homely dwellings, or served as guide to the 
sequestered Spot. The circumstances of 
the times demanded caution. A party of 
Christians, assembled for the open and ac- 
knowledged purpose pf religious worship. 
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would have been rudely dispersed^ their 
church destroyed^ and well if the order of 
the Roman magistrate extended not to 
fiirther outrage. It was, therefore, in the 
solitude of the wilderness, or in the depths 
of some primeval forest, that the early 
Christians of this country were compeUed 
to rear, with unskilful hands, the house of 
God ; and it was in silence and secrecy, but 
with simple-hearted and true devotion, that 
they sought the sanctuary which, by the 
united prayers of priest and people, had 
been consecrated to the pure worship of 
the one almighty God. None but the prac- 
tised eye of a native could have traced the 
path which led to the church where Father 
Aidan awaited his little flock. Placed in 
the obscurity of a natural dell, the building 
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could not be discerned at all till very closely 
approached. When the wood was green — 
when, in the spring-time of the year, the 
blossoms of the whitethorn perftimed the 
air, and primroses innumerable adorned 
the banks ; or when, in summer, the gay 
foxglove waved as profusely from their 
summits — when the loud carol of blackbird 
and thrush, the plaintive notes of the wood- 
pigeon, and the thousand songs of smaller 
birds, resounded through the forest, — it was 
a spot right pleasant both to eye and ear. 
But now dreary was its aspect ; the artless 
note of the redbreast, or the harsh scream 
of some bird of prey, alone broke the silence 
of the wood. Its loveliness was gone ; the 
leafless branches dripped on the passing 
traveller; whilst the mass of dead leaves. 
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which thickly carpeted the ground^ struck 
cold and damp to the foot. Yet was there 
comfort and warmth in the hearts of these 
primitive Christians ; for they had "joy and 
peace in believing/' 

No gracefiiUy turned arch, pointed or 
round, received this little band of faithfiil 
worshippers ; no lengthened aisle, no deco- 
rated screen or altar, met the curious eye ; 
no painted glass, no glass of any kind, se* 
cured the rude loop-holes, which served to 
admit the light, from admitting also both 
wind and rain. The rough, imhewn stones of 
the country formed the walls; dried heath or 
fern covered the lowly roof; the simplest 
of our village churches would have stood as 
a cathedral by the side of this towerless, 
shapeless structure. 
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By the contrivers it was, however, 
viewed with feelings of the deepest reve- 
rence ; dearer to them its rugged walls, its 
leaf-thatched roof, than all that the know- 
ledge of after-ages could have made it. In 
its construction their utmost skill had been 
exerted; no private dwelling could boast 
of more elaborate workmanship ; and they 
felt that they had given of their best. De- 
cent and orderly were the internal arrange- 
ments, though rude the materials. Seated 
in rows, the men on one hand, the women 
and children on the other, they waited in 
respectftil silence the commencement of the 
service. This, as may be supposed, differed 
in form from that which is now in use : 
very old as portions of our Church-service 
undoubtedly are, the most ancient of them 
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were composed long after the time of which 
we are now speaking. But this ancient li- 
turgy had, like our own, holy Scripture for 
its foundation ; and therefore, although the 
words might be different, the spirit and 
meaning of them was the same. The 
Lord's Prayer and the Apostles' Creed 
were known to these early Christians as 
well as to ourselves ; and, with infinite 
pains. Father Aidan had succeeded in ac- 
quainting them with some of the Psalms of 
David. These, committed to memory, they 
chanted to their own national airs ; so that 
*' many,** as an ancient father of the Church 
observes, " that know not a letter, can say 
David's Psalms by heart."* The service 
was somewhat long; for in those times of 

* See Bishop Sparrow on the Common Prayer. 
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difficulty and danger^ Christians^ uncertain 
when and how they might meet again, and 
ohliged, as it were, to snatch their religious 
privileges by stealth, seldom separated with- 
out partaking of the holy commuilion. 
Therefore, I say, it was long ere Morgan 
could gain the opportunity he wished of 
addressing Father Aidan. He lingered with 
his sister near the precincts of the church, 
till the party within had concluded their 
devotions, and were beginning to disperse ; 
then, seizing a favourable moment, he ac- 
quainted the good priest with his wish to 
converse with him in private. *' Willingly, 
my child," replied the holy man, "but it 
cannot be at the present moment. A person 
of distinction amongst our country-people 
has died, on the more distant side of the 
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High Tor^ and the relatives and friends of 
the deceased intend to-day to inter the body, 
with their accustomed ceremonies, on the 
plain, and in the vicinity of the great 
temple, still sacred in their eyes. I shall 
now hasten to the spot ; the hearts of the 
survivors may be softened by grief. I 
possess not the power — like the blessed 
apostles now departed — of restoring the 
dead to life; but the same Holy Spirit 
which cried, ' Comfort ye my people,' may 
move the hearts of our poor uninformed 
countrymen to listen to the oflFers of salva- 
tion, and raise them, dead in trespasses and 
sins, to light and life, and hopes of a glo- 
rious immortality. Return then, Morgan, 
to your home, and assist your little sister 
through the toilsome path. If afterwards 
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your parents require not your presence, 
seek me at the Druids' temple. God being 
willing, I shall await you there." 

The good father, as he ceased to speak, 
turned from the youth ; who, in obedience 
to his command, hastened to overtake his 
parents and Gwyneth. 

Fearful of losing his object by delay, 
'* with all the speed that age can make," Fa- 
ther Aidan proceeded through the forest, 
and across the plain, till the gigantic stones 
once more rose to view. Not far from them 
he perceived a concourse of Britons assem- 
bled round a hollow space, within which 
they had, as he supposed, placed the body 
of the deceased. 

He quietly advanced ; and, greeting the 
assembled mourners with tokens of respect. 
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was suffered to enter the circle unmolested. 
The dead person had been a woman of some 
distinction amongst her country-people^ and 
it was designed to raise a mound of consi* 
derable height to mark the spot where her 
remains were buried. With them^ as Father 
Aidan could perceive, they had placed some 
articles of household use, and others of or- 
nament; there was the spindle which the 
busy hand had so lately plied, and the 
amber beads which had decorated the now 
lifeless form.* Father Aidan sighed in 
spirit as he Ipoked on these tokens of mis- 

* ** The barrows contain, according as they possess the remains 
of either sex, sepulchral urns, spear-heads of a mixed metal, stone 
celts, flint arrow-heads, bone instruments, beads of amber, jet, 
glass, stone, and many other articles/' — Topographical Cabinet : 
letter from the Rev. £. Duke. 
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placed care and misdirected hopes ; but be 
waited till tbe burial was completed^ and 
the work of barrow*raising had proceeded 
to some height^ ere he ventured to call the 
attention of the company tp himself. As 
friends and countr3rmen he at last addressed 
them : to some he was known^ by sight or 
reputation^ as a teacher of religion ; and 
either from curiosity, or believing it his in- 
tention to pronounce a funeral oration in 
honour of the deceased, he was for some 
time listened to without interruption, or any 
apparent dissatisfaction. But when, from the 
tenour of his discourse, it plainly appeared 
that the stranger was no worshipper of the 
gods whom they had been taught to adore 
— ^that he neither revered, as deities, the 
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sun, or the moon, or the great serpent,* 
symptoms of disappointment became mani- 
fest. Fearless, however, of consequences — 
amid discordant and increasing sounds of 
wrath, the preacher entreated his country- 
men to grant him a patient hearing, whilst 
he should declare to them the word of the 
one only true God, and acquaint them with 
truths most important for them to know; 
and which, if rightly understood and be- 
lieved, would enable them hereafter to com- 
mit their deceased friends to the earth in 
sure and certain hope of their rising again 
from thence ; not to inhabit a world of cares 
and necessities, like the present ; not in a 
different shape, but with their own bodies, 

* Temple of the 'serpent, described in Mr. Browne's '* Illnstra. 
tions of Stonehenge and Abury." 
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purified from every taint of sin and suffer- 
ing; and that soul and body^ thus re-united^ 
should dwell to all eternity in the presence 
of the Almighty. 

This doctrine of the resurrection of the 
body, so entirely unknown to all heathen 
nations, and so repugnant to the prevailing 
superstition of the ancient Britons, was re- 
ceived with shouts of indignation. The 
stranger stood before them a contemner of 
the gods of Britain, a setter forth of an 
unheard-of and impossible doctrine. His 
destruction would, no doubt, prove accept- 
able to these stem and relentless deities, 
whose deserted temple seemed, in its grim 
magnificence, to beckon their mistaken vo- 
taries to revenge. Such, at least, was the 
feeling which prevailed in the assembly. 
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and which, unhappily, displayed itself with 
greatest vehemence in their chief, the indi- 
vidual who had presided throughout the 
whole of the funeral ceremony. With a 
loud voice he exclaimed, ''Death to the 
dishonourer of our gods ! " — and, raising 
his arm, hurled at the destined victim the 
stone-headed bludgeon which formed part 
of his accoutrements. At that very moment, 
just as the fatal missile cleaved the air, the 
clear shout of a youthfiil voice was heard : 
*' Hold ! hurt him not ! he is my father's 
friend ; and I am the son of Cymbehne ! " 
Morgan bounded into the circle; rushed 
with extended arms before his venerable 
friend ; and although with one he contrived 
to break in some degree the force of the 
blow, the weapon struck him on the temple, 

G 
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and he fell senseless at the feet of Father 
Aidan. The son of their former prince, 
whose name was still loved and revered 
amongst them, lay, to all appearance, a 
bleeding corpse before their eyes; and he 
had perished by the hand of his own coun- 
tryman. But it was a fortunate circum- 
stance for the Father, that, ere the rage 
which this unhappy accident had suspended 
could resume its sway, a party of Roman 
horse, whose approach, during the late com- 
motion, had been wholly unobserved, came 
suddenly upon the collected Britons. The 
order to disperse was instantly obeyed ; 
resistance would have been unavailing ; the 
Britons, therefore, though with reluctant 
steps, sullenly withdrew. Regardless, per- 
haps unobservant, of the remaining pair— the 
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unconscious Morgan and his horror-struck 
companion — the officer, with his troop, fol- 
lowed the retreating party to some distance. 
Kneeling on the ground beside his beloved 
pupil. Father Aldan sought to assure him- 
self that life had not wholly departed. 
With trembling hands he endeavoured to 
raise Morgan from the ground; but his 
head fell heavily on the bosom of the sor- 
rowing pastor, who, in the affliction of 
his soul could have exclaimed with holy 
David, '' Would God that I had died for 
thee, my son, my son ! " Tears that would 
not be restrained gushed from the eyes of 
the aged man, and fell upon the blood- 
stained countenance of the youthful Mor- 
gan. As he gazed upon the mournftil sight, 
a scarcely perceptible change in the features 
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encouraged him once more to place his 
hand upon the heart of his charge. There 
was — yes, there was motion, — life was not 
extinct, and consciousness might return! 
But where or how to seek for help ? Water 
there was none near that desolate spot ; and 
the cold wintry wind was more likely to 
impede the returning circulation than to 
act as a restorative. The priest raised his 
head, and, hopeless of earthly aid, cast a 
despairing look around him. His eyes fell 
on a slight figure, which, emerging from 
behind the relics of the ancient temple, ap- 
proached with caution. It was the figure 
of a young girl ; it was Perdita. Very pale 
and thin she looked ; and as she approached 
the spot where Father Aidan, seated on the 
ground, was supporting Morgan, she, with 
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a voice and manner far different from her 
usual bold bearings inquired if the latter 
were indeed dead. " No, no/* replied the 
priest, in faltering accents, ''I trust not. 
There is hope, could I get him removed 
from hence; but my strength is failing, and 
I shall be long in bearing him to his home. 
Now, girl, if there be aught of good in thee, 
hie with the utmost speed thou canst make, 
and acquaint Cymbeline with the condition 
of his son. Tell him there is hope ; and, if 
thou canst, spare the mother." 

'* I will go/* replied Perdita, '' though 
it may cost me dear; but haste I cannot 
make." 

'^ Thou wilt follow thy own will and 
way, that I know." 

" Nay, old man, not so/' interrupted 
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Perdita ; " I have scarcely tasted food for 
two days past ; I am hungry and weak, and 
I cannot run according to my wont ; but I 
will make what haste I can." 

'^ Nay, then/' replied the other, '^ thou 
shalt take my place, and I will myself seek 
for Cymbeline. Thou canst support poor 
Morgan's head, and I will leave my vest to 
cover and shelter him from the wind/' Thus 
speaking, the priest resigned his place to 
Perdita; and, taking off his outer garment, 
disposed it so as to form some protection to 
the stiffened limbs of the wounded youth. 
Seizing his staff. Father Aidan hastened 
from the spot, his anxiety on poor Morgan's 
account lending strength and speed to his 
enfeebled limbs. With not less solicitude 
Perdita watched his departing steps; and 
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scarcely had his lessening figure wholly 
vanished from her gaze^ when she heard the 
sound of horses' feet approaching in the 
opposite direction. This was the returning 
party of Roman soldiery, who, having fol- 
lowed the steps of the retreating Britons, 
and witnessed their dispersion, had resumed 
their march towards Thruxton, an outpost 
of the Roman army stationed in that part of 
Britain. On reaching the spot where Per- 
dita and Morgan had been left, the Roman 
leader, struck with the peculiarity of their 
situation, reined in his horse, and com* 
manded the soldiers who followed him to 
halt The pale and vnld looks of the girl, 
supporting, as it seemed, a lifeless body, 
the helplessness of her condition, the deso- 
lation of the scene, excited the curiosity, if 
not the commiseration, of the Roman captain. 
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/' What are ye ?" he inquired. '' What 
do ye here ?" 

*' I wait," replied Perdita, *' for help to 
move this wounded youth to his home." 

*' Wounded! — where wounded?" in- 
quired the Roman. 

Perdita raised the covering from Mor- 
gan's disfigured face, who at the same mo- 
ment partly unclosed his eyes. '' Oh ! he 
will live/' she exclaimed ; " he will surely 
live : he was but stunned," 

" I know not that," replied Varro ; 
'' but whose son is the youth, and where is. 
this home of which you speak ?" 

'' Noble sir ! " replied Perdita, '' he is 
the son of the Briton Cymbeline." 

Cymbeline!" exclaimed the Roman. 
Briton though he be, Cymbeline is a man 
worthy of protection. The son of Cym- 
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beline, and the descendant of the brave 
Caractacus^ must not be left to perish on 
the sod like a base slave." 

Then turning to his soldiers, he com- 
manded that the British youth should be 
raised with care from the ground, and being 
placed on horseback before one of the party, 
should be conveyed, with such speed as he 
could bear, to the dwelling of his parents. 
The soldier, receiving from Perdita the ne- 
cessary instruction respecting the way, set 
forward with his charge. Varro then turn- 
ing to the girl, whom he now considered 
with more attention, said, '' And thou, — art 
thou the sister of the youth ?" 

At this inquiry Perdita threw herself on 
one knee, and with clasped hands and flash- 
ing eye replied, '' Noble captain I I am a 
Roman ; save me from misery and bondage." 
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" A Roman,** exclaimed Varro, ^' and in 
bondage! Who has dared to treat a Roman 
as a slave ? Not Cymbeline, I trust ?" 

'^ Not Cymbeline/* replied the girl ; '' it 
was old Mordred, who brought me to his 
home, when that town far in the west 
was sacked and burnt. I was an infant, 
and can remember nothing but old Mor- 
dred*s hut ; but this is what I have heard 
the neighbours say, as well as Mordred, and 
old Ursil too sometimes/* 

"The name — the place?** eagerly in- 
quired the Roman captain. " Was it 
Dunium ?** * 

" It might be,** replied Perdita; " I know 
not. This I know, that I am no Briton; 
and sooner than return to be the slave of 

* Dorchester. 
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Mordred and Ursil^ I would starve, as I have 
already done for the last two days." 

'' And this is all thou knowest ?** replied 
Varro, musingly. 

'' AU," said Perdita. 

'' What is thy age ? Canst thou tell 
that?'* 

'' Not well/' replied Perdita. '' I am 
older than Gwjmeth, but not so old as 
Morgan." 

The officer, regarding once more her 
pale, emaciated countenance, signed to one 
of his followers to take her under his charge. 

" There is something in thy counte- 
nance," he said, " which persuades me that 
thou hast spoken the truth ; and thou art, 
at all events, in some need of help. I will 
take thee to my Villa, where thou shalt 
have food and raiment; and it may be, if 
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thou hast not altogether deceived me in 
this matter, that I shall be able to discover, 
and restore thee to, thy family/' 

Thus was Perdita, by command of the 
Roman officer, removed, as Morgan had 
been, from the scene of their distress. The 
unfinished barrow and the Druid's temple 
were speedily left behind; the youth was 
slowly conveyed to the abode of his parents; 
the girl more rapidly to Thruxton, where, 
when refreshed with needfiil food, she was 
presented by Varro to the Lady Valeria. 




CHAPTER IV. 

On the first intelligence of his son's misfor- 
tune, brought by Father Aidan, Cymbeline 
started from his home. Followed by Gwaith, 
he had nearly ascended the hill, at the foot 
of which, as before noticed, his dwelling was 
situated, when he met the object of his 
solicitude, supported in front of the stout 
Roman soldier. At the leisurely pace re- 
commended by his captain he had thus 
far conducted his helpless charge, and now 
resigned him to the arms of his anxious 
parent. 

Morgan was fast coming to himself, and 
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recovering both the consciousness of sur- 
rounding objects and of severe bodily pain. 
Well did he support the latter. The tender 
apprehension of his mother^ and the painful 
solicitude of the good father, whose Ufe he 
had preserved at the risk of his own, re- 
ceived no additional pang that he could 
spare them. The utmost skill of Breng- 
wain, not inexperienced in the science of 
simple surgery, was exerted for his relief, 
and with such good success, that at the 
end of two or three days, little excepting 
weakness remained of an accident which 
had so nearly proved fatal. During those 
few days Father Aidan could not absent 
himself from his beloved pupil, now more 
than ever dear. Long conversations, as 
Morgan became equal to supporting them. 
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beguiled the time^ which^ debarred of his 
customary amusements^ might otherwise 
have been wearisome to his active spirit. 
With such simple materials as he could com- 
mand^ he shaped miniature war-chariots for 
his baby brother, or contrived trifling arti- 
cles of housewifery for his mother or Breng- 
wain ; but the days, without the society of 
Father Aidan, would still have been long to 
one so little used to sedentary occupation. 
It was not till all apprehension of serious 
injury had subsided, that Father Aidan 
deemed it prudent to awaken his pupil's 
recollection of the past. At last he ven- 
tured to inquire for what cause Morgan had 
wished so particularly to converse with him 
before his accident. On hearing this ques- 
tion, Morgan passed his hand across his 
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brow^ as if his ideas had been still confiised^ 
then replied — 

'' Before I answer your question. Father, 
be kind enough to satisfy me on one point. 
Was it a fancy — a dream perhaps — or did 
I really see Perdita on the plain, before the 
Roman soldier took me from thence ?" 

'' Surely you did,*' answered Father 
Aidan ; " I left you in her charge, when I 
came hither to seek your father. She was 
in no condition to execute a hasty errand, 
but she did what she could; and I have 
since found means, tliough at some risk, to 
acquaint her with your safety." 

'^ But what brought her to the plain ? 
did she come to see the burial?" inquired 
Morgan. 

" I think not. She had escaped from 
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the hut of Mordred, and for two or three 
days had been wandering with little of 
food or shelter. It seems that Mordred, in 
a brutal fit, had beat her for some accident 
to his herd of swine, and for which she 
appears to have been no way to blame." 
Nor was she," interrupted Morgan; 
and Ursil promised me to say nothing 
about it. I sent her a supper to keep her 
in good humour. Poor Perdita ! And so 
they beat her, and she could bear it no 
longer, and ran away?" 

*' Just so," replied Father Aidan. 

'' And where is she now ?" inquired 
Morgan ; ^' I have not seen her here." 

'' She was conveyed, by order of the 
Roman captain, to the Villa, where she still 
remains. But what ails thee?" inquired 

H 
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the good Father, observing in his young 
companion a change of countenance. " Is 
it that thy head pains thee ? Thou must be 
silent, Morgan." 

'' Not so. Father ; on the contrary, I 
must now acquaint you with that which, 
when we first began our discourse, you 
wished to know, though it may be that you 
wDl think me somewhat too bold. It was 
your wish. Father, that I should, as occasion 
served, converse with Perdita, and endea- 
vour to awaken her to a sense of her own 
ignorance regarding a future state, and of 
all things most needful for her to know." 

'' Surely, such was my desire," said Fa- 
ther Aidan, " thinking you might gain the 
attention which she ever refused to me. 
What has been your success ?" 
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'' None at all/' replied Morgan. " In- 
deed^ the last time we conversed together, 
she seemed, methought, more obstinate than 
ever. The hardness of her heart. Father, 
gave me great concern, and made me think 
if nothing further could be done for her 
good ; and I thought that, perhaps, if Per- 
dita were baptized, it might produce a great 
change in her feelings, and make her, as we 
may say, a new creature. Was I wrong. 
Father, to think of such a thing ?" 

" Not wrong, Morgan, to think of it ; 
but mistaken in your apprehension of the 
subject. To suppose that Perdita, in her 
present unconverted, and consequently un- 
believing, state of mind, could receive any 
immediate and visible change for the better, 
would be, at the same time, to suppose a 
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departure from the course in which it pleases 
the Almighty that His Holy Spirit should 
work in us and for us. I read not that the 
blessed Apostles admitted their Gentile con- 
verts to the privilege of baptism till they 
were really converts. " Repent y and be bap- 
tized/* said St. Peter; " and they that gladly 
received his word were baptized." " What 
doth hinder me to be baptized?" asked the 
Ethiopian; and Philip said, " If thou believest 
with all thy heart, thou may est.'' Now, Mor- 
gan, this poor heathen girl does not believe 
at all. How then should she repent of her 
sins? And if she neither believe nor repent, 
how shall she walk in newness of life ? — 
how shall she obtain, the aid of God's Holy 
Spirit to enable her so to walk ? For re- 
member that baptism partakes of the nature 
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of a covenant ; and a covenant means^ as I 
have before explained to you, an agreement 
between two parties. How shall we beseech 
the Almighty to fulfil His gracious promises 
of aid and sanctification, if there be no de- 
sire on the part of the baptized to obtain 
such aid and sanctification, — no will or in- 
tention, on her part, to love or serve Him, 
into whose Church she is baptized, and by 
whose name she is to be called V 

" I understand well what you say. Father; 
yet when my little brother was baptized, he 
could neither believe nor repent : and I my- 
self, though I was older, and can remember 
the circumstance of my baptism, did not, I 
think, understand very perfectly the mean- 
ing of the ceremony." 

'' Probably not," replied his fiiend. 
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" But there was, at least, no positive dis- 
belief, — no rejection, in your own mind^ of 
that which was then done to and for you. 
We bring young children to Christ in obe- 
dience to His own gracious invitation ; and 
we promise, — as you may remember the 
Christian friends present at little Madoc's 
baptism did promise, — that they shall be 
taught to know and love the Saviour who 
thus invites them. We doubt not of His 
merciful acceptance of these babes, and that 
He will grant them, from the moment of 
their baptism, the aid of His Holy Spirit, 
whose powerful influence, in proportion as 
they value and resign themselves to its 
guidance, will make them, as you rightly 
expressed it, new creatures. How far this 
mercy of God may extend, now or hereafl:er. 
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to the untaught and therefore unconverted 
heathen^ we know not ; but this we know, 
and must devoutly believe, that those only 
who have been baptized in the name of the 
ever-blessed Trinity can be under the im- 
mediate guidance and protection of the 
Holy Spirit — that same Comforter whom 
the Lord promised to His sorrowing disci- 
ples." 

Alas for poor Perdita ! " said Morgan ; 
there is, then, no hope for her.** 

No hope, Morgan ! Is the arm of the 
Lord shortened, that He cannot save ?" 

'' She will never be converted at that 
Villa, Father ; and even if they should not 
keep her there, she will remain amongst 
her own people, and return no more to us." 

" I do not expect, my son, that she will 
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return ; for, in our late interview, she told 
me that Yarro was possessed with the idea 
of her being the child of his wife's brother, 
a Roman of patrician rank, now stationed 
in the northern part of our country." 

But this. Father," interrupted Morgan, 

is worse and worse. Do you mean to say 
that Perdita's father is brother to the Lady 
Valeria?" 

It is thought so," replied Father Aidan, 

though I know not on what grounds. Be 
her parentage what it may, we will not de- 
spair of the mercy of God, because it is not 
displayed in the manner, or at the precise 
time, that we would have it. We will not 
omit to pray for Perdita ; but it must be in 
a spirit of faithful submission to the will of 
God. With regard to the baptism of the 
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poor child^ you see that we have been guilty 
of no neglect. Both you and I^ Morgan^ 
have done what we could; and we must 
leave the event to a higher Power. But tell 
me, if you are not weary, what you can re- 
member of your own baptism." 

" I did not understand then, nor do I 
now remember. Father, so much as I ought, 
considering that I was more than seven 
years old. My little brother, who died, and 
Gwyneth, who was an infant, were baptized 
at the same time. The Roman soldier from 
whom my father first heard of the religion 
of Christ, and whom I remember dying un- 
der this roof, referred him to some holy 
man, who had accompanied the legion to 
Britain. Him my father sought out; and 
he it was who, coming to our- dwelling, in- 
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structed my father more particularly in the 
principles of our holy faith, and finally 
baptized him and his family. I am ashamed. 
Father, to say that the circumstance which 
I best remember in the whole ceremony 
was the crying of Uther (that was my bro- 
ther's name) when he was put into the 
water, and my thinking to myself how much 
braver I woidd be. My dear mother, in* 
deed, has often spoken to me since on the 
subject of my baptism, and reminded me of 
the promises which she and my father then 
made in my behalf. That good Christian 
who baptized us went northward, and we 
saw him no more. My father says that he 
was earnestly bent on preaching to the 
Druids, and that he came, as he fears, to 
some very sad end/* 
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"He served a bountiful Master," rejoined 
Father Aidan, '' who will requite his labour 
of love with a crown of glory. The souls of 
the righteom are in the hand of God. In 
the sight of the unwise they seemed to die, 
and tMr departure was taken for misery. 
But they are in peace ; their hope is full of 
immortality r* 

A fortnight had elapsed since Morgan 
met with his accident ; he was now able to 
go about as usual, aiid Father Aidan left the 
house of Cymbeline, either to confirm and 
strengthen the faith of other Christian fa- 
milies, or to bring to the pure light of the 
Gospel such as were still wandering in the 
darkness of heathenism. Of Perdita nothing 

* Book of Wisdom. 
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more had been heard ; and Morgan resolved^ 
though with little hope of gaining from Mor- 
dred or Ursil any intelligence respecting her, 
to call at their hut. The aged couple were 
at home ; and, as it appeared to him, in a 
somewhat sullen mood. Hisi inquiries after 
Perdita, in affording a vent for their ill- 
humour, served to explain its cause. When 
once they had begun to talk, they both 
spoke together, and often contradicted each 
other; but Morgan was able to collect fropi 
their statements, that some days previously 
they had been alarmed by the appearance 
of the Roman captain Varro, who, entering 
their cabin, had commenced a strict inquiry 
into all the circumstances connected with 
the capture of Perdita. Although they had 
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little to reproach themselves with on that 
score, yet, partly from fear, and partly from 
natural moroseness of temper, they answered 
every question with reluctance ; and if they 
had not been intimidated by the threats of 
the officer, would have withheld the slender 
information it was in their power to give. 
With the fear of punishment before their 
eyes, time and place were at last accurately 
described, and that was all which they pro- 
fessed to know. Perdita had acquainted 
her protector with the fact of her having 
once obtained a glimpse of a rich ornament, 
seemingly intended to be worn round the 
neck, and which probably remained in the 
possession of Ursil; that, from the anger 
expressed by the old woman, on account of 
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the accidental view which Perdita had ob- 
tained of the gem^ she had always surmised 
it to have belonged to herself. 

This trinket, upon Varro's repeated 
threats of razing the cabin to the ground, 
and of putting its inmates to the sword, was 
at last produced. Seizing it with eagerness, 
and surveying it with joyful satisfaction, 
Varro turned to leave the hut ; exclaiming, 
as he did so, that had the churls surren- 
dered it frankly and of their own accord, 
he would have rewarded them; but that 
acting as they had done, he should but 
spare their lives. 

This was the information which Morgan, 
by slow degrees, extracted from the old 
couple ; and leaving them to grumble over 
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the past, he returned to communicate at 
home what he had learnt respecting the 
probable fate of Perdita. 



CHAPTER V. 

Not many days after the occurrence re- 
corded in the last chapter, as the family of 
Cymbeline were assembling for their noon- 
tide meal, they were surprised to behold a 
stranger, in appearance a Roman of high 
rank, enter their dwelling, leading Perdita 
by the hand. 

Noble was the mien of the stranger; 
dignified, but not haughty. Courteously he 
bent his head, and, in a tone of respectful 
kindness, addressed himself to C)rmbeline : 
" Kinsman ! " said he, " (allow me so to call 
you,) I come to express my thanks for 
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former favours to this poor girl, my daugh- 
ter ; and to crave of your charity a con- 
tinuance of them. Think me not too bold. 
My name is Cornelius; and it may not be 
unknown to you, that by taking to wife a 
descendant of the brave Caractacus, I be- 
came by marriage related to your own wife : 
still more closely are we allied by a common 
faith ; for in me, CymbeUne, you behold a 
fellow-Christian. Say, how, am I welcome ? 
or do you consider me an intruder V 

'^ Welcome, welcome ! " exclaimed, at the 
same moment, both CymbeUne and Colma ; 
and Gwyneth, taking Perdita by the hand, 
would have led her to the fire; but the 
latter, with a gesture of mortified pride, 
turned away her head, and remained stand- 
ing by her father. 

I 
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'' It was not always thus with me/' re- 
sumed Cornelius : '^ I was no Christian 
when poor Albina became my^ wife ; nor, 
perhaps, was she. I know not when or 
where she was brought to a knowledge of 
the truth; when I might have known, I 
would not ; for I never suffered her to con- 
verse with me on the subject of her religion. 
The unbelieving husband was not then sanc- 
tified by the believing wife ; but her prayers 
— for I doubt not that she did pray for me — 
have been heard by. a God of mercy. When, 
some ten years ago, I came to Britain, my 
wife accompanied me ; pleased with the 
prospect of visiting the home of her ances- 
tors, and, protected by the strong arm of 
her adopted country, dreaming not of dan- 
ger from the natives of this. I need not 
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recount the cruel tale. I was at a distance, 
having followed Agricola in his expedition 
against Galgacus ; and your British town of 
Dunium — which we had fortified^ and where 
I had left my fiainily — too slenderly garri- 
soned^ was surprised and taken. A house- 
hold slave^ who escaped but to die of his 
wounds^ had succeeded in reaching* the post 
then occupied by Varro^ and asserted that^ 
in the otherwise general massacre of the 
family^ he had beheld my child snatched 
from her cradle by a British soldier^ and 
conveyed unhurt from the blood-stained 
place. This intelligence, if true, could give 
no comfort to my mind. The babe, if 
spared, was reserved, as I thought, but to 
be sacrificed at the shrine of some British 
Moloch ; and I never for a moment enter- 
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tained a hope of recovering the child of my 
lamented Albina. Varro, struck by the re- 
semblance which he saw, or fancied, in the 
countenance of the unhappy slave-girl to 
myself, questioned her respecting her origin ; 
and finally, by means of the ornament with 
which her mother's fondness had encircled 
her neck, ascertained Perdita, as you call 
her, to be the lost Cornelia." 

Here Cornelius produced the catena, or 
chain, which had been recovered from Mor- 
dred and Ursil ; to it was appended a small 
golden cross, which bore on the reverse 
the word Cornelia ; and after it had been 
examined by the assembled family, thus 
resumed his narrative : ^^ Deeply afflicted at 
the loss of my wife and child, and not less 
impressed with the unconquerable aversion 
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of your countrymen to the Roman yoke, I 
took the earliest opportunity of returning 
to my native country. About a year ago I 
revisited Britain, being appointed by the 
senate lieutenant to the proconsul; and 
during the greater part of that time my re- 
sidence has been at Eboracum. On receiv- 
ing, by a special messenger despatched by 
Varro, the happy tidings of the restoration 
of my child, I set forward, and with the ut- 
most expedition travelled southward. That 
your wife Cymbeline was the relative of my 
poor Albina I already knew ; but I was ig- 
norant that either Colma or you were allied 
to her in faith : Valeria was unacquainted 
with both circumstances. Impelled by the 
vain auguries of a superstitious ceremony to 
seek for foster-parents amongst your coun- 
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try-people, yet unwilling to entrust her child 
to the care of absolute strangers ; knowing 
by report your former rank, and in part 
your worth, — she deemed that wealth might 
purchase for her sickly boy shelter and 
protection under your roof. Deceived by 
the humihty with which your wife accepted 
the office, her maternal fears took the alarm, 
and hastened a discovery of that which, had 
her child been reared by Colma, could not 
long have remained a secret. True to her 
word, Valeria concealed the circumstance 
even from her husband; though from him 
I think you would have suffered no moles- 
tation on the subject of religion. When I 
mentioned to Valeria my wish of ascertain- 
ing your retreat, I at the same time ac- 
quainted her that your wife, like my own. 
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wai^ a descendant of Caractacus. With a 
peculiar change of countenance she replied^ 
'' that that might well be.** She loved not 
Albina on account of what she termed her 
'^ gloomy superstition ;*" and in reply to my 
farther questions^ repeated the confession 
which your wife had made of her faith in 
Christ. You may possibly image to yourself 
the passionate concern of Valeria when she 
heard from my lips a similar avowal. I will 
not repeat what she said; it was evident 
that, whatever indulgence might be granted 
by Varro, my sister's dwelling was no safe 
abode for Perdita. To your kindly hearth, 
good Cymbeline, I bring her. Grant her 
the protection of your roof — the example of 
yoiu'self and family : above all, entreat for 
her the instruction of that holy man whose 
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lessons she has hitherto^ in her ignorance^ 
despised. Is this too much^ Cymbeline, for 
one Christian to ask of another ? If you 
think so^ my daughter shall forthwith ac- 
company me to the north.*' 

Eagerly did Cymbeline and Colma ex- 
press their ready consent to this request ; 
and ere Cornelius could pronounce his 
thanks, Morgan and Gwyneth had led the 
now unresisting Perdita to the seat which, 
they said, should always be for her. 

*' I now," said Cornelius, '* proceed to 
Eboracum. In the spring, God willing, I 
shall return to claim my daughter, and con- 
duct her to my native country. Let me 
find thee, Perdita," he continued, taking her 
by the hand, '^ all that I could wish, all that 
thou oughtest to be, under such tuition. I 
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pray God to have thee in His holy keep- 
ing, and to grant that, Uving or dying, thou 
mayest prove a faithful witness to the truth 
as it is in Christ, Farewell, dear friends; 
the blessing of the Most High be with you 
and yours ! Cornelia Perdita, farewell ; for- 
get not the injunctions of thy only surviving 
parent.** Thus saying, Cornelius left the 
habitation of the British chief; and not long 
after, the report reached them, through the 
care of Varro, that the patrician had left 
the Villa to resume his official duties in the 
north. 

Silent and abashed, Perdita remained 
behind; but the kindness of her hosts, 
the attentions of their children, overcame 
by degrees her feelings of disappointment. 
The instinct of nature prompted her to 
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think of her father with affection ; and^ 
happy at least in the consciousness of one 
strong earthly tie, of being no longer a for- 
lorn and almost friendless orphan, she loved 
to talk of him to her companions, and to 
plan for the future various domestic scenes 
in which she was to be the chief assistant, 
if not the sole director • With jojrfiil ala- 
crity Father Aidan resumed his lessons, 
which, followed up by Morgan in his ab- 
sence, were not long in producing a favour- 
able impression on the naturally intelligent 
mind of Perdita. To teach her to distin- 
guish between right and wrong was no very 
difficult task; but when she had learnt, 
as she believed, not only to distinguish, 
but to choose the good and refuse the evil, 
she began to weary of further instruction! 
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She had made her choice; and she was fully 
resolved on all occasions to do that which 
was right. It would be very foolish indeed^ 
she said, if, when she knew what was right, 
she should do the contrary. *' Ah ! " said 
Gwyneth, shaking her head with much so- 
lemnity, " I ought not to have been angry 
with Madoc yesterday for scattering my 
berries about the floor ; but I was. Do not 
you know," added Gwyneth, in a whisper, 
'Hhat there is a wicked spirit, whom we 
cannot see, but who puts naughty things 
into our minds ?" 

'^ Yes,*' said Perdita ; '^ but I need not 
do them unless I choose. Father Aidan 
says himself, that if we resist the devil, he 
will flee from us." 

'^ Yes, child," observed the good Father, 
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who was present ; '^ but remember that you 
do resist. You will need a stronger power 
than your own to do so successfully; see 
that you pray for it.*' 

Perdita did not pay any great attention 
to the concluding words of Father Aidan's 
admonition. It is not therefore to be won- 
dered at that, with her naturally haughty 
and impetuous temper, hitherto uncorrected, 
her progress towards perfection should fall 
short of her own presumptuous expecta- 
tions. She was not of a character to be 
easily disheartened ; and, to do her justice, 
she took considerable, if not consistent, 
pains to correct herself of those faults to 
which she was particularly prone ; but by 
repeated failures in her good resolutions, 
becoming painfully aware of her own weak- 
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ness^ she at last confessed her sorrows to 
Father Aidan, and besought his counsel. 
''Sometimes, Father," said she, "I think that 
I am no better than I used to be. Will you 
pray for me, that I may be able to keep 
God's commandments ?" 

*' Surely, my child ; but you must pray 
for yourself also : and say not you are no 
better than you formerly were. The desire 
to do right, and to keep God's command- 
ments, is good ; and shews that you are, to 
a certain degree, under the guidance of His 
good Spirit. Whenever you feel most tempt- 
ed, and most weak, you must pray with the 
greater earnestness for help from above. 
With God all things are possible, and all 
things are possible for you with His help. 
And as you pray with greater earnestness. 
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so must you also strive ; be not discouraged; 
be resolute^ but be humble." 

Proceeding on her Christian course with 
more humility^ and less self-dependence^ 
though with unabated energy, Perdita pass^ 
ed some weeks with increasing satisfaction 
to herself and others. Her acquaintance 
with holy Scripture, though hmited, became 
every day clearer. She listened to such por- 
tions as were read to her by Father Aidan 
or Morgan with the greatest interest, and, 
at the same time, with the reverence which 
^ the word of God ought always .to inspire. 
Frequently, in the long winter evenings, 
Morgan read from the parchment-roll which 
Father Aidan had lent him. It contained 
only the substance of the first ten chapters 
of the Acts of the Apostles ; but the oftener 
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the roll was perused^ the better it was un- 
derstood both by reader and listeners. The 
narrative of the Roman centurion Come- 
lius> the conversion of himself and family^ 
excited in an especial manner the interest 
of Perdita ; and nothing, after a short time, 
could exceed her desire to be baptized into 
the same faith. The sublime description of 
the martyrdom of the blessed St. Stephen 
had made also a deep impression . on her 
ardent mind; and under the influence of 
these feelings, she entreated of Father Aidan 
that she might be admitted by baptism into 
the Church of Christ. 

'^ Whether baptized or not. Father, it 
shall be my endeavour to tread in the steps 
of those holy men ; yes, even to the death. 
I would sooner a thousand times die than 
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renounce my faith as a Christian : you need 
not fear that/' 

^' That is not my fear," replied Father 
Aidan; ''nor is it my intention to refuse 
thee baptism; but desire Morgan to read 
once more the last words of the holy martyr, 
and ponder upon them in thy heart." 

The winter was nearly gone, and nothing 
more had passed on the subject of Perdita's 
baptism. 

Old Mordred, having met with a serious 
fall in the course of the winter, had been 
for some weeks wholly disabled, and both 
he and Ursil had been reduced in con- 
sequence to great straits. Prompted by 
the hope of finding the aged couple less 
obdurate in this season of distress. Father 
Aidan visited their hut; and not till then 
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was it known that Perdita had for some 
time past been their daily visitant^ — ^that by 
denying herself she had continued to alle- 
viate their distress^ and by overcoming her 
feeUngs of resentment, had rendered them 
every personal service in her power. 

When now spoken to on the subject 
of her baptism, she professed her desire, if 
Father Aidan approved, of waiting the re- 
turn of her father, an event which might be 
shortly expected. Nor were her hopes de- 
ceived. The early spring brought Cornelius 
from Eboracum ; and happy in the account 
which he received of his daughter, grateful 
to her protectors, most especially to the 
good Father Aidan, he, with the baptized 
Perdita, now a member of Christ's visible 
Church on earth, left the shores of Britain. 
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They exchanged its uncertain climate 
and rude manners for the softer skies of 
Italy^ and the refinements of the most civi- 
lised city in the world; but they neither 
forgot the friends whom they had left, nor 
the common faith which bound them to 
each other. 

Of those friends it may be said, that 
Cymbeline and his family served their ge- 
neration well, and were gathered to their 
graves in peace, ere the storm of persecu- 
tion burst upon Britain in the reign of the 
emperor Diocletian, When the invading 
Saxon spread the desolation of paganism 
through the land, their descendants, priests 
and people, retreated to the far west. 
There, where the remains of such churches 
as Peranzabuloe bear faithful though silent 
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witness to the early establishment of Chris- 
tianity in our island^ Father Aidan pursued 
his ministerial course to a very advanced 
age^ and finished it rejoicing in the fruits 
of his labours. His earthly remains reposed 
in the forest near the church which he had 
founded. Younger spirits succeeded^ or- 
dained chiefly from the natives whom his 
teaching had converted ; and other, and bet- 
ter-constructed, churches were erected : but 
never has the pure Gospel been preached 
more faithfully or more afiectionately than 
by this almost apostolic father of the British 
Church. 



Note. — "We have the evidence of the apostle (St. 
Paul) himself, that he had some converts in the emperor's 
own household ; and there can be no doubt that Chris- 
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daaity wu now bc^inniDg to spread amoBg people of 
rank and fortime. One person may be mentioned, as 
being partly connected with tbe hiatory of our own 
countiy. This was Pomponia Qrsecina, the wife of 
PlautiuB, the conqueror of Britain, who was undoubtedly 
charged with being guilty of a foreign superstition ; but 
when it is added, that she was the first person who in- 
troduced Christianity into this island, we must be careful 
not to confound a vague tradition with authentic history. 
The same remark must be applied to the story of Claudia, 
tbe daughter of Caractacus, going bock from Rome, and 
propagating the Gospel in her father's territories." — 
Bdkton'b Hwtory of tie Christia» Church, p. 119. 



EittU ismram*0 IBream* 



EittU UtttxmCti i9nam. 



Bertram, the young son of an Anglo-Nor- 
man baron, had obtained leave to pass a 
summer^s day in the woods with Hubert 
the forester. Early in the morning he came 
to summon ^he young lord ; and they left 
the castle whilst the dew-drops were yet 
standing on leaf and flower, and all nature 
renovated by the cool repose of the night, 
looked joyous and young. 

Merrily rang the woods with their own 
sylvan minstrelsy ; merrily the bright sun- 
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beams danced on the greensward wherever 
they could find entrance ; and not less 
merrily young Bertram pursued the game, 
till fatigue converted pleasure to a toil, and 
the noon-tide hour invited to rest and food. 
Under the branches of a solitary oak, 
round which the other trees of the forest, 
receding, left an irregular and spacious 
glade, the child and his attendant took 
their welcome meal. The south-western 
breeze, which the whole day had blown so 
cheerily, still refreshed them as they re- 
clined under the venerable tree, and well 
nigh soothed them to sleep by its soft 
rustling sound amongst the branches. The 
stout forester at last, shaking o£f the incli- 
nation to slumber, prepared for a renewal 
of the chase; but noticing the still pale 
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and tired look of the boy, he pointed to 
a hermitage not far distant from the spot 
where they had dined, and bade him rest 
another hour within its safe retreat: ere 
long he would return, and conduct him 
home. Young Bertram jdelded to his coun- 
sel ; and, approaching the rustic cell, seated 
himself at its entrance; and Hubert, calling 
to his dogs, all but one old faithful hound, 
whom he left to guard the chUd, withdrew. 
A little whUe his steps were heard, crushing 
the last year's leaves ; a little longer his voice 
might be distinguished speaking cheerily to 
his dogs ; but soon all trace of him was lost, 
and the child renmined alone. The hermit- 
age was a small rude building, surmounted 
by a cross, which shewed that it had been 
devised for holy retirement ; but at this 
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time it had no occupant^ and contained 
nothing but dried leaves and moss. 

The boy, as before said, seated himself 
upon the ground at the entrance to the cell, 
not feeling now disposed to sleep ; and old 
Liulph lay stretched before him, his nose 
resting between his fore-paws, and evermore 
looking with his bright eyes into young Ber- 
tram's face. Thus these two remained in 
the heart of the wild forest, and sole tenants 
of the deserted hermitage. 

The summer gale waxed louder and 
stronger ; and the boy, as he listened to its 
varied sounds, raised his eyes to the tops of 
the tall trees, where it played freely amongst 
the branches. Backwards and forwards they 
waved in the blast ; and, as if agitated by 
conflicting passions, they sometimes bent 
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their stately heads ; and each seemed to 
communicate to his neighbour some tale of 
woe. Sometimes in wailing tones they would 
seem to lament and sob^ and then, as if 
frenzied with rage, they wildly tossed their 
branches in the air, and made the forest 
resound with their fierce complaints. 

Long young Bertram gazed and listened. 
At length, wearied with the eternal struggle, 
he averted his eyes, and tried to converse 
with old Liulph : but there was fascination 
in the sound ; again he gazed upward, and 
again sat fixed in the contemplation of the 
same wild tumult. 

Time passed — ^hours passed — and Hu- 
bert returned not. Was he faithless? or 
had some dire mischance detained him from 
his youthfiil charge ? Who can say ? The 
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sad, presaging notes amongst the trees — 
their mysterious gestures, seemed to speak 
of treachery or woe. The sun at last went 
down, and with it the briskness of the gale. 
A soft, murmuring breeze crept through the 
quivering foliage, lulling all things to meek 
and trustftil repose. 

The child turned into the cell, and 
stretching himself on its mossy floor, with 
Liulph by his side, fell into a dreamy sleep. 

Bertram retained a consciousness of his 
own position ; he knew that he was resting 
in the hermitage, but he seemed still to 
listen to the roar of the wind amongst the 
tall trees ; and opening (as he thought) his 
eyes, he perceived the figure of a youth, 
who, although some years older, bore a 
strong resemblance to himsel£ The youth 
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stood in the courtyard of his own father's 
castle^ and with the assistance of a page 
was buckUng on his armour. A cross-bow 
was lying on the ground ; it seemed to have 
been carelessly thrown aside. The child 
viewed the visionary form with intense in* 
terest, for he knew it was himself. " Speak 
to him/' said a voice close to his elbow^ but 
from whom it proceeded he could not tell : 
"question him." The child obeyed: "What 
do you ? where go you ?" he inquired. The 
youth replied, " I prepare for my departure; 
I am going to the Holy Land." Bertram 
felt pleased to hear him say so, and atten- 
tively watched his proceedings, till the whole 
scene faded gradually away, and he slept, or 
seemed to sleep, again. 

Once more he thought that sleep had 
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left his eyes ; they rested on a belted knight, 
whose raised visor disclosed the same fear 
tures that the boy had seen before — the 
same, and not the same. The complexion 
was richer and more manly, but with the 
bloom of youth had vanished its ingenu- 
ous innocence ; the glance of the eye was 
brighter, but it was hard and reckless, 
Bertram gazed earnestly on the figure now 
before him; for he believed it to be the 
same whom he had spoken to before, and 
he felt that it was himself. As he gazed, 
he thought that he could dimly descry other 
forms — ^his parents, most clearly that of his 
mother, and others whom he did not know. 
There were the aged and the young, the 
grey-haired man and the fair young girl 4 
but all — all looked sorrowful, and some 
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wrung their hands and wept. He ahnost 
fancied^ as he considered the countenance 
of the knight^ that its expression varied. A 
cloud of grief or remorse passed over it; but 
it did pass> and the scornful laugh of the 
eye succeeded. Again^ urged by the invisible 
prompter, the child falteringly pronounced 
the words, ^' Are you going to the Holy 
Land?** A faint blush seemed to suffuse 
the cheek of the young knight ; his eye was 
slightly troubled; but he replied with readi- 
ness, *' Not yet — ^not yet : this is a busy 
time ; I shall go when I have leisure.** The 
child sighed as he turned away his head, 
resolved to look no more. 

He slept : but once again imagining 
himself to be awake, he looked into a room 
— rwhat room he knew not. The floor was 
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strewed with papers of various sorts, letters, 
and memorials. Against the wall hung a 
suit of armour. At a table, on which were 
writing materials, sat a personage apparently 
of high degree : he, with thoughtful look 
and finger on his brow, dictated to a secre- 
tary, who was placed at the opposite side of 
the table. The eyes of the nobleman, if 
such were his rank, had lost much of their 
vivacity; there was a contraction of the 
brow, a compression of the lip, a care-worn 
thinness of the cheek ; but still the child 
thought that he resembled those who had 
gone before. The lattice of the window 
was thrown open, and seemed to admit a 
view of the scenery beyond ; he could per- 
ceive the pinnacles of a stately cathedral, 
and not far distant from them the battle- 
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ments of a kingly palace. The nobleman 
cast^ from time to time^ anxious and impa- 
tient looks towards the latter; and there 
seemed to be a constant coming and going 
of messengers between his private apart- 
ments and the court. But the other object, 
the beautiful cathedral^ he could not see ; 
for the high back of his richly carved chair 
was turned towards it. With fearfrd interest 
young Bertram considered the objects now 
presented to his view. '* Speak/' said the 
voice : but he spoke not. '^ Speak," was 
repeated ; *' he mmt reply." Once more 
the boy put his simple question, '^ Are you 
going to the Holy Land?" At the clear 
young voice, the statesman seemed to start, 
but not to comprehend the meaning of the 
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words. ''Are you going to the Holy Land?" 
again inquired the boy. '' Folly! the fashion 
of crusades has passed away:" such was the 
reply which Bertram seemed to hear. Sorely 
perplexed, he gladly saw the unpleasant vi- 
sion melt away. 

He wished to view no more ; but he had 
no power to control his dreamy fantasy. 
What saw he now? There was the same 
figure, habited in the same rich dress, but 
seated on a stone bench, in front of some 
monastic building. 

His cheek was paler — his eye even more 
sunk than when the child had seen him 
last. The gloomy, downcast eye spoke 
more of suUenness than submission, and 
was still fixed upon the coronet and mace. 
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which lay on the ground before him. A 
religious man read aloud from some holy 
book; but his words were, to all appear- 
ance, unheeded. The phantom seemed not 
to listen. Presently voices from the conven- 
tual church were heard, rising in sweet and 
holy chant. The friar departed to join in 
the sacred service; and the penitent, if 
penitent he were, remained alone. 

And now spoke the child : " Shall you 
go to the Holy Land 1" With a gesture of 
impatience the vision waved his hand, then 
with a sigh replied, '' Alas ! it is now too 
late.*' 

" Then let me dream no more !" Thus 
murmured in troubled sleep young Ber- 
tram ; but the dawn was approaching, and 
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fairer visions came to bless his leafy couch. 
The eager stripUng — the belted knight 
— the ambitious, as well as the degraded, 
statesman — had each appeared and van- 
ished. Now, in their place, Bertram beheld 
a man advanced in years, who, bearing some 
resemblance to those whom he before had 
seen, yet differed from them all. The hand 
of time had laid its withering touch on every 
feature ; it had blanched the hair, and robbed 
the form of every youthful grace. ThjB body, 
once so vigorous and erect, was bending 
towards its kindred dust; and the expres- 
sion of the eye, how changed ! how chas- 
tened! No longer it rested on the vain 
emblems of earthly pride still scattered 
round ; but on the lowly and the destitute. 
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whose shadowy forms hovered near, it 
beamed with love and holy charity; and 
brightened with more than youthful ardour 
when ever and anon the aged pilgrim — 
for such he seemed to be — looked heaven- 
ward. 

Pleased with the vision, the child dwelt 
on each particular with reposeful and con- 
tented feelings. He could distinguish the 
interior of a stately hall, from whence pro- 
ceeded, as he thought, strains of minstrelsy. 
Banners waved high over the heads of brave 
knights and noble dames, and the ''feast 
was eating merrilie.** But the pilgrim, with 
cross on shoulder and staff in hand, careful 
for nothing but one sacred book, which was 
ever pressed closely to his heart, turned hi§ 
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back on the gay revellers^ and stood as one 
prepared for instant travel to some far-dis- 
tant land. 

Unbidden^ the child with hopeful tone 
renewed his oft-repeated question, '^ Go you 
to the Holy Land T '' Ay, by God's grace," 
was the prompt and glad reply; but scarcely 
had it fallen on the pleased ear of the listen- 
ing boy, when the vision passed away. 

Again Bertram slept, and again in sleep 
he looked into the small but rich apartment 
which had once before been pictured in his 
dreams. 

There stood the table, with its fringed 
and velvet covering ; but no one was now 
seated at it. The rich chair was there, with 
its high carved back, but there was none to 
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fill it. The armour on the wall was gone^ 
and the bell of the cathedral tolled a solemn 
knell. As Bertram listened intently to the 
heavy sounds others not less mournful fell 
upon his ear ; mournful^ but not discordant : 
voices were heard to lament over some de- 
parture ; they were the voices of the poor 
and needy. 

But all besides was bright and fain The 
boy^ as he looked upwards^ thought that 
the pure blue of the summer sky was purer 
and more lovely than he had ever seen it. 
The sun poured its cheerful rays through 
the lattice^ and lighted up the deserted 
room; they fell upon an open volume, 
which seemed to have dropped recently 
from some hand. Bertram gazed sted- 
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fastly on its pages ; he could not read 
what thereon was written, but on each he 
plainly perceived the impression of a cross ; 
and as he gazed, he heard a voice close to 
him whisper, ''He is gone to the Holy 
Land/' 

The first rays of the sun were slanting 
on the forest-glade. The tiny throats of 
innumerable birds were swelling with de- 
light, as they poured forth their earliest, 
happiest songs. The bees were up and 
abroad, intent upon providing for future 
want; whilst the butterfly, careless of all 
but present enjoyment, flitted from flower 
to flower, tasting the sweets of all, but con- 
stant to none. Bertram, too, was awake, 
and, leaving the hermitage, looked out into 
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the gay green wood. By his side stood 
Liulph, who, having shaken himself, fixed 
an inquiring eye on his young lord, as if to 
say, '' What next r The spirit of the boy 
was troubled, and his heart oppressed by 
the visions of the night ; and falling on 
his knees, he with clasped hands repeated 
aloud the simple prayer taught him by his 
mother — 

'* O Lord, my Saviour ! have pity on 
a sinful child, and give Thy holy angels 
charge to keep me in all my ways." 

Ere he had risen from the ground, a 
clear, sweet voice was heard to sing — 

*' Thy promise. Lord, is our sure stay. 
Thy fiedth immovable ; 
To Thee we turn at dawning day. 
To Thee our wants we tell. 



-/ 
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Blessed is he who in Thy breast 

Himself doth wholly hide ; 
No whirlwind's power shall break their rest 

Who in that Rock abide."* 

At the first sound of a human voice, 
Liulph had bounded forward in the direc- 
tion whence it seemed to proceed, and again 
returning, seemed by his looks to invite 
Bertram to follow. 

'' Lead on/' quoth the child; and Liulph, 
through tangled bush and briar, led on. 
With such speed as he could make, the 
boy followed, and sometimes pushing aside, 
sometimes creeping under, sprays laden with 
the morning dew, reached ere long an open 
space, and from the summit of a steep ferny 

* See Hymns frwn the Parisian Breviary, 
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bank^ looked upon a clear rivulet which 
trickled at its base. A young girl had filled 
her pitcher at the stream. Alarmed at the 
appearance of the hounds she had ceased to 
chant her morning hymn, and was retir- 
ing up the glade. Faint with care and hun- 
ger, the boy vainly sought to overtake her 
nimble steps ; but Liulph kept closely by 
her side, and with friendly gestures and 
persuasive looks at last prevailed upon the 
forest-maid to halt, and listen to young Ber- 
tram's tale. 

Soon the wood resounded with the tramp 
of horses, the clang of horns, and the shouts 
of those who had left the castle to seek the 
missing child; nor did the fierce blood- 
hound fail to trace his steps, first to the 
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deserted hermitage, and then through the 
tangled brake to the woodman's lowly hut. 
There, feasting on such homely fare as cot- 
tagers could give, young Bertram and his 
faithiul dog were found. 
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